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The  Tear  1015  in  the  Marseille  consular  district  ^vas  marked  com- 
mercially by  a  considerable  increase  in  imports  and  a  heavy  decrease 
in  exports.  The  total  volume  of  foreign  trade  was,  however,  larger 
than  in  1914,  according  to  the  available  provisional  statistics.  Grain, 
oilseeds,  flour,  sugar,  rice,  coal,  petroleum,  metallurgical  products, 
and  chemicals  figure  most  prominently  in  the  list  of  imports.  The 
export  trade  was  affected  mainly  by  embargoes  and  the  mobilization 
of  certain  industries  for  military  requirements. 

Inadequate  transportation  and  freight-handling  facilities,  the  high 
rates  for  ocean  freights,  and  the  French  exchange  situation  hindered 
trade  transactions  with  the  United  States.  But  these  difficulties  were 
surmounted  to  a  certain  extent  and  with  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
The  commercial  situation  impro\'ed,  particularly  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year. 

Industrial  Conditions. 

For  the  flour-milling  oil-crushing,  and  soap-making  industries, 
which  are  the  most  important  in  Marseille,  the  year  was  one  of  re- 
markable prosperitj'.  This  was  also  the  case  for  the  sugar  refineries, 
macaroni  factories,  and  rice  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output 
of  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturing  establishments  was  greatly  re- 
duced, as  there  was  much  less  construction  work  than  usual.  The 
shipyards,  machine  shops,  and  the  chemical  factories,  excepting 
sulphur  refineries,  were  engaged  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
munitions.  The  clothing  and  shoe  factories  were  also  occupied  with 
Government  orders. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  concerning  the  operation  of  the 
coal  mines  in  the  Gard  and  Bouches-du-Rhone  Departments  during 
1915,  but  it  is  reported  that  their  output  was  practically  normal. 
This  section  is,  however,  dependent  mostly  upon  foreign  countries 
for  its  coal  supply. 

The  output  of  the  bauxite  mines  in  the  Var  and  Herault  Depart- 
ments was  much  beloAv  normal,  as  the  trade  was  restricted  by  export 
prohibitions. 
Cost  of  living  and  of  Raw  Materials — labor  Conditions. 

The  average  i3rices  of  nearly  all  the  necessities  lla^■e  increased  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  45  and  50  per  cent.  There  was  also 
a  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  employed  in  the  local 
industries.    In  the  oil-crushing  industry,  for  instance,  the  prices  of 
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certain  seeds  increa.sed  by  over  100  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  about 
55  per  cent.    House  rents  have  remained  ])ractically  stationary. 

Until  Italy  declared  war  on  Austria-Hun<>"ary  there  was  an  abun- 
dant suppl}'  of  unskilled  labor  in  the  Marseille  district.  The  Italian 
mobilization  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  about  15,000  workmen, 
including  the  majority  of  the  wharf  laborers  and  a  large  percentage 
of  factory  hands.  These  w^ere  all  replaced,  however,  within  a  few 
months.  The  number  of  women  employed  in  the  various  local  in- 
dustries has  steadily  increased,  and  female  labor  is  now  predominant 
in  factories  and  commercial  establishments.  Most  of  the  street-car 
conductors  in  Marseille  arc  women,  an  innovation  that  has  been  en- 
tirely successful.  Wages  in  the  principal  industries  are  on  the  whole 
about  40  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war,  and  in  the  case  of 
skilled  workmen  the  increase  averages  150  per  cent. 

The  Wine  Crop. 

Wine  growing  is  the  principal  agricultural  industry  in  tlie  Mar- 
seille district.  There  are  about  300,000  proprietors  of  vineyards,  or 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  total  population,  in  this  section.  The  aver- 
age area  of  the  vineyards  is  3.7  acres.  In  the  six  most  important 
departments  the  average  is  approximately  7.5  acres. 

In  1915  the  vineyards  were  attacked  by  mildew  and  various  in- 
sects, and  the  available  labor  could  not  provide  adequate  treatment. 
As  a  consequence,  the  wine  crop  was  the  smallest  since  1855.  The 
following  table  shows  the  official  estimate  of  the  production  in  the 
six  principal  wine-growing  departments  in  this  district  in  1914 
and  1915 : 


Departments. 

1914 

1915 

Departments. 

1914 

1915 

Audc 

Gallons. 

33,«»fi,036 
405,611,913 
102,808,032 

Onllons. 
68,420.301 
3, 502. 768 
13t),741,.'?96 
17,307,551 

Pvrcnccs-Orientales 

Var 

Onllnns. 
SS, 153, 398 
51,322,315 

Gallom. 
29,993,247 

2,658,950 

Total 

Gard      .          

861,058,340 

258, 624, 213 

In  1914  the  Herault  Department  produced  about  27  per  cent  of 
the  entire  crop  of  the  countiy.  This  department's  production  in 
1915,  although  reduced  by  about  two-thirds  as  compared  with  the 
])receding  year,  exceeded  28  per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  As  the  prices 
realized  by  the  gi-owers  in  the  district  increased  by  500  to  600  per 
cent  ( from  about  9  cents  per  gallon  for  the  1914  crop  to  45  cents  and 
over  50  cents  for  the  new  cro})),  the  returns  were  more  remunerative 
than  those  of  the  preceding  large  crop.  The  wines  mainly  produced 
in  this  section  arc  the  ordina]"y  table  wines  that  do  not  enter  into  the 
export  trade. 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil — Phims  and  Other  Fruits. 

There  are  now  about  296,525  acres  of  olive  groves  in  France,  most 
of  which  are  in  the  Marseille  consular  district.  From  1905  to  1914 
the  French  production  of  olives  averaged  76,643  metric  tons  annually, 
while  for  the  same  period  the  average  Spanish  production  was  about 
1,100,000  metric  tons,  and  that  of  Italy  over  1,000.000.  In  1908 
France  produced  125,212  metric  tons,  the  largest  yield  in  10  years. 
The  1913-14  crop  was  only  38,399  metric  tons,  and  the  191-4-15  crop 
was  also  below  the  average 
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The  French  olive-oil  yiekl  from  1905  to  1014  ua  eraged  about  11,800 
metric  tons,  which  is  about  18  times  less  than  the  Spanish  production 
and  15  times  less  than  that  of  Italy.  The  olive  production  of  Algeria 
and  Tunis  also  exceeds  that  of  France. 

Owing  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains  during  the  early  spring,  the 
fruit  crops  were  an  almost  complete  failure,  with  the  exception  of 
plums,  which  were  fairly  abundant. 

Wheat,  Oats,  Etc. — Floral  Culture. 

The  production  of  wheat  and  oats  was  below  the  average,  as  were 
the  market-garden  products,  which  are  an  important  source  of  wealth 
in  the  district.  The  high  prices  obtained  for  all  farm  products, 
liowever,  compensated  the  agriculturists. 

The  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  coupled  with  a  reduced  demand,  re- 
sulting in  a  large  measure  from  the  cessation  ox  trade  with  belliger- 
ent countries,  caused  a  heavy  decline  in  the  production  of  flowers, 
while  prices  were  generally  lower  than  during  the  year  that  preceded 
the  war. 

Shipping  of  the  Port  of  Marseille. 

While  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,817  vessels  of  2,480,28G  tons  in  the 
shipping  movement  of  the  port  of  Marseille  during  1915,  as  compared 
with  1914,  the  cargo  tonnage  increased  by  215,68tJ  metric  tons.  The 
quantity  of  merchandise  landed  exceeded  the  outgoing  cargoes  by 
4,262,384  metric  tons,  and  owing  to  the  lack  of  outward  freight 
the  great  majority  of  vessels  sailed  from  this  port  in  ballast. 

The  arrivals  from  United  States  ports  numbered  208,  with  an 
aggregate  net  registered  tonnage  of  615,305,  representing  about  8  per 
cent  of  the  total  tonnage  entries,  and  of  this  number  83  came  from 
New  York,  30  from  Baltimore,  29  fi'om  New  Orleans,  24  from  New- 
port News,  22  from  Galveston,  14  from  Philadelphia,  2  from  Port 
Arthur  (Tex.),  2  from  San  Francisco,  1  from  Norfolk,  and  1  from 
Tacoma.  Three  of  these  vessels  were  under  the  American  flag.  Three 
other  American  vessels  also  came  to  this  port  from  other  countries, 
two  from  Argentina  with  refrigerated-meat  cargoes,  and  one  from 
Senegal  with  a  cargo  of  peanuts  for  the  local  oil-crushing  industry. 

The  total  number  of  ships  that  cleared  from  this  port  for  the 
United  States  during  1915  Avas  271,  only  50  of  which  sailed  with 
cargo.  In  1914  the  clearances  numbered  112,  including  only  30  vessels 
with  cargo.  The  steamship  passenger  service  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States  was  stopped  during  the  last  months  of  1915.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  carried  last  year  was  560,  including  470 
cabin  and  90  steerage. 

Harbor  Improvements — Port  Congestion — Freight  Rates. 

The  construction  of  the  Madrague  Basin  continued  throughout  the 
.year,  and  the  Marseille-Rhone  Canal  ship  tunnel,  which  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Avorld,  was  almost  completed.  Large  ware- 
houses were  also  built  for  the  storage  of  supplies  imported  by  the 
French  Government. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  port  was  seriously  con- 
gested, owing  chiefly  to  inadequate  railway  transportation  facilities. 
For  several  months  there  was  also  a  shortage  of  wharf  laborers  and 
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truoks.  In  June,  which  wus  the  most  critical  period,  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  outer  harbor  awaiting  bertiis  varied  from  40  to  75. 
Conditions  gradually  improved,  however,  with  the  employment  of 
laborers  from  Spain  and  Africa,  and  of  several  thousand  German 
prisoners;  and  also  with  the  (jlovernment's  conditional  exemption 
from  requisition  of  1,000  vehicles  and  2,100  horses,  and  the  return 
from  the  front  of  450  truckmen.  Meanwhile  the  available  number  of 
railroad  cars  was  increased,  but  the  freight  congestion  vcas  not  en- 
tirely relieved  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  rapid  advance  in  ocean  fi-eight  rates  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  restriction  of  the  local  import  trade,  which  has 
been  practically  limited  to  articles  of  prime  necessity,  including 
products  required  for  military  purposes.  The  cost  of  coal  shipments 
from  North  Atlantic  ports  rose  from  12  shillings  (1  shillings 
$0.24;])  in  July,  1914,  to  36  shillings  in  July,  1915,  and  to  95  shil- 
lings in  December,  1915. 

Imports  and  Prices  of  Wheat. 

Statistics  compiled  by  local  brokers  show  that  there  was  a  consid- 
erable increase  in  wheat  imports  from  the  United  States  during  1915, 
as  compai-ed  with  1914,  which  had  been  a  record  year.  These  arrivals 
are  reported  to  have  amounted  to  478,600  metric  tons  during  the 
year  under  review,  as  against  239,111  tons  in  1914,  89,274  tons  in  1913, 
and  80,(553  tons  in  1912.  The  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  into 
Marseille  from  all  countries  during  1915  was,  hoNvever,  somewhat 
smaller  than  during  the  preceding  year,  amounting  to  718,658  metric 
tons,  as  compared  with  769,690  tons.  The  decrease  was  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  practically  no  imports  were  made  from  Russia,  which 
is  usually  the  principal  source  of  supply.  Owing  to  short  crops  in 
North  Africa,  imports  of  Algerian  and  Tunisian  Avheat  amounted 
only  to  52,947  metric  tons  and  8.695  tons,  respectively.  The  quantit}'^ 
of  Argentine  wheat  received  was  71.317  metric  tons. 

Hard  winter  II  wheat  was  mainly  imported  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  average  price  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1915,  under  ship 
tackle  Marseille,  was  $6,834,  with  1  per  cent  cash  discount,  per  100 
kilos  (220.46  pounds). 

From  July  19  to  October  18  the  Marseille  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
W'hich  had  made  important  purchases  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 
sold  at  32  to  33  francs  ($6,176  to  $6,369),  these  prices  being  some- 
what below  the  prices  of  origin.  On  October  18  the  French  Govern- 
ment reestablished  the  import  duty  of  $1,851  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds),  and  sold  its  supply  at  $5,983  under  ship  tackle,  free  of  duty, 
while  the  cost  to  private  importers  would  have  been  about  $7.72. 
As  a  consequence  private  imports  ceased  from  that  date. 
Trade  in  Oats,  Corn,  and  Barley — American  Plour. 

The  total  imports  of  oats  at  Marseille  during  1915  are  reported 
by  the  same  statisticians  as  having  amounted  to  173,299  metric  tons, 
of  which  119,451  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  the  principal 
ports  of  shipment  being  Newport  News  and  Baltimore.  Tunis  and 
Brazil  were  other  important  sources  of  supplj'.  The  corn  im- 
l^orts  amounted  to  264,315  metric  tons,  of  which  16,496  tons  were 
received  from  the  United  States,  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  coming 
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from  Argentina.     The  barley  imports  amounted  to  41,958  metric 
tons,  including  14,760  tons  from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  1,239,210  bags  of  flour  imported  into  Marseille  in  1915, 
according  to  the  same  statisticians,  1,130,080  bags  came  from  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  highest  figures  ever  recorded  in  this 
port.  In  1914  the  imports  of  flour  totaled  159,063  bags,  including 
87,613  bags  from  America.  The  prices  for  American  flour  ranged 
from  $8  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  in  January,  to  $9.94  in  May. 
The  average  price  in  December  was  $9.07.  In  July,  1914,  the  average 
French  baking  flour  was  selling  at  Marseille  for  $5.40  per  100  kilos, 
and  in  July,  1915,  the  price  ranged  from  $8.44  to  $9.07.  No  Ameri- 
can flour  was  sold  here  in  July,  1914.  American  baking  flour  was 
$8.49  in  July,  1915. 
Imports  of  Oilseeds — Peanut  Oil  Industry. 

The  imports  of  oilseeds  into  Marseille  during  1915  were  the 
smallest  recorded  since  1908.  Marseille  retained,  however,  its  posi- 
tion as  the  world's  greatest  oil-crushing  center.  According  to  the 
statistics  compiled  by  a  local  broker's  syndicate,  the  total  imports  of 
oil  seeds  for  the  past  six  years  amounted  to  665,679  metric  tons  in 
1910;  643,634  tons  in  1911;  600,149  tons  in  1912;  589,597  tons  in 
1913;  605,474  tons  in  1914;  and  516,277  tons  in  1915. 

The  decrease  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end 
of  1914  the  oil  crushers  had  comparatively  large  stocks  on  hand,  as 
practically  all  the  mills  had  been  closed  in  August,  1914,  after  the 
army  mobilization,  and  their  output  was  greatly  reduced  during  the 
following  months,  from  September  to  December,  while  arrivals  of 
oilseeds  continued. 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  peanuts,  shelled  and  unshelled,  repre- 
sented in  1915  over  57  i)er  cent  of  the  total  local  imports  of  oilseeds. 
Peanuts  are  the  dominant  factor  in  the  JSIarseille  vegetable-oil  in- 
dustry, and  peanut  oil  is  not  only  used  extensively  by  the  soap 
factories  but  there  is  an  important  and  increasing  production  of  the 
edible  grades  of  this  oil.  Peanut  oil  is  preferred  to  cotton  oil  in  this 
market,  and  the  latter  can  be  sold  only  when  offered  at  lower  prices. 

other  Vegetable  Oils. 

Copra,  oi-  coconut,  oil  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  local  trade. 
Owing  to  the  important  production  in  the  Philippines  the  Marseille 
imports  of  copra  amounted  to  146,208  tons  in  1915,  as  compared  with 
97.824  tons  in  1914.  There  was  a  heavy  demand  for  coconut  butter, 
principally  for  army  requirements.  The  industrial  copra-oil  output 
was  largely  taken  up  by  the  local  soap  factories. 

Sesame  oil  Avas  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  products  of  the  IMar- 
seille  mills;  it  has  declined  steadily,  however,  during  the  last  six 
years.  Among  the  other  oils  produced  here  are  castor-seed,  linseed, 
and  palm-kernel  oil.  The  local  cotton-oil  production  has  been  de- 
clining for  years,  and  in  1915  only  2,100  metric  tons  of  cotton  seed 
were  imported,  all  of  which  came  from  P^gj'pt  and  Syria.  There  Avas 
a  fair  amount  of  trade  in  the  autumn  from  the  new  crop  of  American 
cotton  oil,  shipments  from  September  to  December  chiefly  consisting 
of  winter  oil.  The  prices  ranged  from  $19.30  to  $23.16  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds),  c.  i.  f.  Marseille,  in  barrels- 
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The  prices  (net  cash)  of  the  prmcipal  oils  in  the  Marseille  market 
in  January  and  Deceyiber,  1915,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Variety. 

Januars'. 

Decem- 
ber. 

Variety. 

January. 

Decem- 
ber. 

I'eamit  oil: 

Boap  grade,  loose 

Per  100 
kiio.t. 
.113.09 

18. 14 

17. 37 

Per  109 
Wo?. 
S23.54 

30.49 
2«.  95 
2S.95 

Copra  oil: 

Ordinary  grade 

Per  100 

kilO'!. 

$19.  49 
22.19 

22.00 

Per  too 
kilos. 
$26. 63 

Edihle- 

Siipevior,  Rufisquo... 
Gambia 

llofiDftd  "CochiTi  Neige"'.. 

Castor  oil,  first  pressings  (in 

barrels) 

29.53 
29.63 

Sesam'3  oil,  Bombay  wMte . . . 

The  French  olive  crop  has  only  a  slight  influence  on  the  oil  market, 
owing  to  its  relative  unimportance  in  comparison  with  the  production 
of  the  other  Mediterranean  countries.  Moreover,  the  consumption 
of  olive  oil  is  almost  stationary,  while  the  demand  for  other  vege- 
table oils  has  been  growing  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

Soap  Industry. 

The  local  soap  industrj^,  which  comprises  about  50  establishments 
Avith  an  average  annual  output  of  175,000  metric  tons,  enjoyed  a 
period  of  great  prosperity  during  1915.  The  opening  and  closing 
prices  of  the  year  for  the  principal  products,  were  as  follows: 


Kind. 


Pure  white  olive . 
White  extra  pure 
White  O-xport 


Jan.  1, 

Dee.  31, 

1915. 

1915. 

Per  100 

Per  WO 

kilns. 

kilrn:. 

1    Sl.^OG 

?18.-2  1 

\      15. 44 

19.30 

/      12.  ,3 

19.30 

\      13.51 

19.88 

/      11.96 

18.53 

\      12.54 

18.91 

Kind. 


Mottled  blue 

Green  industrial  olive. 


Jan.  I, 
1915. 


Per  100 

kilns. 

$10.  in 

10.80 
9.M 
11.19 


Dec.  31, 
1915 


Per  100 

kilns. 

$16. 98 

17.37 

18. 33 

18.53 


While  the  export  trade  was  less  important  than  usual,  the  domestic 
demand  was  larger,  and  the  prices  Avere  the  highest  obtained  in  many 
years. 
The  Wool  Trade. 

The  total  wool  receipts  at  Marseille  during  1915  amounted  to 
146,657  bales,  against  106,555  bales  in  1914.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  amount  consisted  of  Government  purchases  for  militarj'  uses 
and  transit  goods.  Owing  to  the  war  there  were  no  imports  from 
Syria  and  the  Black  Sea  district,  but  Africa,  Argentina,  and  Aus- 
tralia sent  larger  quantities  than  usual.  The  exportation  of  wool 
Avas  prohibited,  and  only  a  few  special  permits  were  issued  for  ship- 
ments to  neutral  countries,  particularly  to  Switzerland.  The  stocks 
on  hand  at  Marseille  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  1,500  bales,  as 
compared  Avith  5,500  bales  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  Prices 
were  higher  than  in  1914,  but  as  the  Government  kept  supplies  at  the 
disposal  of  the  public,  the  advance  in  values  Avas  not  excessive. 

Imports  of  American  Goods. 

During  1915  the  imports  of  American  goods  into  Marseille  in- 
creased considerably  in  volume  and  variety.  The  folloAving  table, 
Avhich  summarizes  the  manifests  of  vessels  that  came  to  the  port  with 
American  cargoes  last  year  shoAvs  the  importance  of  this  trade,  al- 
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though  the  statistics  given  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  as  the  list  in- 
cludes a  certain  amount  of  transit  goods  and  is  incomplete  in  several 
respects : 


Acetate  of  chalk sacks. . 

Acids: 

Acetic barrels. . 

Formic do  — 

Salicylic do 

Afn-icultural  implements cases. . 

Alcohol barrels . . 

Apricots,  dried cases. . 

Asbestos sacks.. 

A  sphalt do 

Bark,  tamiJag bundles. . 

Hark  extract barrels.. 

Barley {S?.'^;; 

Barrel: 

Staves bundles. . 

Hoops do — 

Beans sacks . . 

Boiler  tubes pieces. . 

Bone,  pulverized sacks. 

Brass  rods,  tubes,  wiie,  etc cases. 

Bronze do . . . 

Canary  seed sacks. 

Carbons,  eleciric  light cases . 

Clay sacks. 

Cloth,  woolen cases. . 

Clothing,  woolen do . . . 

Coal t  ons . 

Coke do... 

Coffee sacks. . 

Copper. 

Bars number. 

Sheets do. . . 

Sulphate  of barrels. 

Tubes number. . 

Wire rolls 

Other cases. . 

Corn tons.. 

Corn  meal sacks.. 

Cornstarch do . . . 

Cotton: 

Raw bales. 

Cloth cases. 

Waste bales. 

Dextrine sacks. 

Drums,  empty number. . 

D3-ewood  extract {c^"|.'!' 

Karths,  for  colors sacks. 

Eggs,  frozen  yolks cases. 

Electrodes,  carbon do 

Felt do... 

Fibers sacks . 

Flour /?o-- 

\tons. 

Formaldehyde barrels. 

^''°^^' &s: 

Cilassware do. . . 

Olucose do. . . 

Clue do... 

Goat  skins cases. 

Graphite /...do 

(barrels. 

Greases do... 

Hardware cases! 

Hides bundles.. 

Honey barrels.. 

Horses number 

hosiery cases.. 

Iron: 

Bars number.. 

Old barrels.. 

I'Pe number.. 

,     Wire bundles.. 

Lard tierces  and  barrels.. 

Leather: 

Sole bimdles.. 

.,     fetraps cases.. 

Leaves,  medicinal sack^   ' 


3,835 


905 

2C3 

541 

2,987 

5,080 

3,448 

683 

224 

552 

1,019 

41,591 

12,600 

1,335 
967 

3,872 
869 

2,000 

1,874 
82 
100 
446 
350 
427 
36,5 
197, 102 
G03 

2,527 

1,830 

847 

520 

882 

0,277 

1,111 

12,750 

1,110 

1,215 

5,581 

415 

4,047 

550 

1,415 

2.253 

'314 

300 

2,538 

150 

97 

ISO 

663,317 

31,950 

837 

1, 7.83 

97 

236 

1,572 

120 

102 

i374 

45 

5,960 

346 

3,448 

100 

308 

318 

885 

22 

075 

2,627 

33,802 

1,681 
30 
100 


Limes cases . 

Linen  tliread do... 

Lithopone barrels . 

Lobsters,  canned cases. 

Luml)er pieces. 

Machinery,  agricultural cases. 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of sacks . 

Malt do... 

Manganese do. . . 

Meats: 

Canned cases. 

Frozen {S."!: 

E  xt  ract  of cases . 

Salted- 
Bacon  barrels . 

Beef do... 

Fork do... 

Sausage  casings do... 

Of  /tons.... 

"■"^ \bushel.s. 

Oil: 

Colza barrels. 

Cotton do... 

Essential cases. 

Lard (barrels. 

{barrels, 
gallons, 
tons 

Faints cases. 

Taper: 

Not  specified rolls. 

Roofing do... 

Sand cases. 

Paper  pulp ro lis . 

(bags 

FarafTm i  barrels. 

[cases. . . 
Feanhcs do . . . 

rea3.  dried g^f-; 

Fhosphate do 

Phosphate  of  lime bags. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia barrels. 

Pimento sacks. 

Pipe,  h-on pieces. 

PolLsh,  metal  and  shoe '.cases. 

Potash,  caustic drums., 

Prunes cases.. 

Railway  supplies: 

Rails pieces. , 

Other do .  . 

Roots,  medicinal bales. . 

Rubber cases. , 

Rubber  shoes do 

Sarsaparilla bales. . 

Sauces rases . . 

Semolina  flour sacks . . 

Shoes cases. . 

Slate  pencils do 

Soap  stock barrels . . 

Soda: 

Caustic drums.. 

Bichromate  of barrels. . 

Sulphate do 

Phosphate  of do 

Starch sacks.. 

s^«^"^ {hiA:: 

s^-i {=!:: 

Steel,  vanadium barrels . . 

Steel  wire do 

S"g^r {-^;;; 

Sirup barrels . . 

Tallow do.... 

Tin bundle^s. . 

Tin  plates cases.. 


55 
11 

360 
25 
70,823 
31,112 
6, 48;t 
lii,TH 
SO,  283 

1.2.55 

is,  114 

3,303 

6 

2,125 

275 

3,031 

9,939 

60,5.»3 
S8',t,Ul5 

944 

51,185 

118 

30 

70 

178,203 

2,271,083 

9,739 

46 

2.58 

420 

.     30 

8,327 

52, 192 

12,974 

1,750 

1,325 

10, 405 

1, 6'J2 

140 

800 

2oa 

400 

11,501 

195 

1,355 

J,  810 

4-,  010 

6,918 

538 

814 

1,405 

375 

100 

15,793 

ooe 

150 
1,697 

1,212 

«3 

75 

3.34 

2,984 

2,541 

075 

92,591 

11,513 

112 

21 

21, 143 

1,000,269 

623 

2,363 

729 

96a 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Tin  letraolilor  jrte 

di'inns.. 

1,001 

1,183 

11,4?8 

35,040 

sn 

MO 

i:s 

105 

337,420 

2,550 

Wheat  and  bnrley 

Wheat  and  corn 

tons.. 

do.... 

...  .    do 

0,750 
5  200 

.hogsheads., 
er's.  .eases.. 

do.... 

do.... 

do 

T)  (142 

'IViiio,  binder  and  shoemak 
Typewriters  and  accessories 
Vaseline 

Vcpeialilos: 

Wheat  sacks,  empty 

Wheels 

White  lead 

Wire 

Wooden  let;? 

\\  oodrn  rods 

Zinco.xido 

uiiinber.. 

cases.. 

barrel.'.. 

... rolls.. 

...bundles.. 

sacks.. 

barreb.. 

13,000 
321 
IfS 

15,060 
370 

Dried 

Wheat 

sacks.. 

(tons 

■■\bushel3.. 

229 
305 

The  demand  for  many  American  products  last  year  was  due  chiefly 
to  existing  war  conditions.  Such  was  the  case  with  frozen  meats 
(which  had  never  been  imported  from  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
war),  sugar,  ghicose,  chemicals,  alcohol,  iron  and  steel  products, dried 
vegetables,  sole  leather,  rubber  shoes,  hosiery,  artificial  limbs,  and 
horses.  Owing  to  the  elimination  of  Austro-Hungarian  competition 
the  imports  of  paraffin  from  the  United  States  increa.sed  consider- 
ably, and  the  imports  of  coal,  which  have  been  subject  to  great 
fluctuations,  were  the  largest  in  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trade  in  lumber  and  staves  fell  off  to  a  noticeable  extent  as  a  residt 
of  shipping  conditions. 

Opportunity  for  Sales  of  American  Goods. 

The  above  list  contains  articles  for  which  an  important  market 
could  probably  be  found  in  this  district  after  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities.  It  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  low-priced  auto- 
mol)iles,  marine  motoi-s,  and  motor  cycles  will  assume  important 
proportions.  There  are  also  possibilities  for  an  extensive  trade  in 
telephone  apparatus  and  electrical  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Computing 
machines  have  already  been  introduced  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
demand  will  inevitably  grow. 

It  is  probable  that  after  the  war  labor-saving  devices  of  all  sorts 
will  be  required  in  this  district,  as  there  will  be  a  great  shortage  in 
tlie  labor  supply  with  increased  industrial  activity.  The  reequip- 
nient  of  numerous  plants  with  the  most  modern  types  of  machinery 
is  already  under  consideration,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
a  particularly  good  market  for  flour-milling  and  woodworking  ma- 
chinery and  small  farm  tractors. 

Building  operations  will  be  active  as  soon  as  peace  is  restored.  A 
large  numlDer  of  antiquated  structures  have  been  torn  down  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  central  section  of  the  city  of  Marseille, 
and  it  is  planned  to  replace  them  with  buildings  provided  with  all 
the  latest  conveniences.  This  will  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  American  iron  and  steel  products,  builders'  and  house- 
hold hardware,  sanitary  goods,  elevators,  metal  ceilings,  lighting 
fixtures,  house  telephones,  office  furniture  and  supplies,  and  other 
American  products. 

Quotations  and  Requirements  of  Marseille  Market. 

Although  Marseille's  imports  of  American  goods  last  year  exceeded 
all  previous  records,  a  still  larger  business  could  have  been  done  if 
c.  i.  f.  Marseille  quotations  had  been  obtainable  and  the  manufac- 
turers concerned  had  not  generally  msisted  upon  cash- with -order 
transactions.    It  is  also  claimed  that  requests  for  freight  estimates 
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from  American  ports  to  Marseille  were  frequently  overlooked.  The 
inquirers,  as  a  rule,  appreciated  the  difficult  position  of  the  American 
exporters,  but  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  terms  offered  and  sent 
their  orders  to  other  countries,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain. 

In  .studying  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets,  American  manu- 
facturers should  note  that  Marseille  is  a  most  convenient  distributing 
center  for  the  Mediterranean  trade,  particularly  for  the  French 
colonial  trade.  Exporters  interested  in  French  North  African,  West 
African,  and  Madagascar  markets  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
be  represented  in  Marseille,  which  handles  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  and  protectorates  in  question.  In  1913,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  share  of  Marseille  in  the  total  French  exports 
to  these  countries  was  as  follows:  To  Algeria,  51.7  per  cent;  to  Tunis, 
38.7  per  cent;  to  Morocco,  69.7  per  cent;  to  Senegal,  42.8  per  cent; 
to  the  French  West  Coast  of  Africa,  50  per  cent ;  and  to  Madaga.scar, 
59.5  per  cent. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  from  Marseille  to  the 
United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1915  was  $5,065,5.52,  as 
against  $6,142,050  in  1914.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  exports  for 
the  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Articles. 

1914 

1915 

$ftS,6I9 

39  5.59 

258,091 

4.151 

1.130 

676, 306 

42.  .343 

32.  249 

31.094 

68  043 

SO.  878 

13.206 

4.468 

97.153 

11  258 

13.030 

21,448 

110. 9R3 
749.633 
66.217 
64,478 
52.233 
30, 753 

83.040 
357.005 

12.049 
129.ttl0 

Flide  cuttines  and  glue  stock 
India  rubber,  crude 

$106.  .509 
10.997 
52,633 
32.  785 
11,944 

67.371 
24.095 
34.448 
21. 121 
83.624 

$165  417 

BreadstuCs:  Macaroni 

163.952 
261.047 

89.827 
40  628 

395.211 
21.809 
87. 576 

108.602 

12.375 

Bulbs 

162  568 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.: 

Paper  stock 

39  675 

Plumbago  (graphite) 

Seeds: 

Celerv 

181,065 

Acid,  citric 

Glvcerin.  crude 

97.642 

Roots,  gentian 

64,522 

Vanilla  beans 

All  otlier 

22  042 

All  other 

97.247 

Cheese 

74.442 

Clavs  and  earths:  Bauxito... 

Spices:  (loves 

21, 167 

CoJf ee 

Spirits,  wines,  etc.: 

Vermuth..               

282.681 
85  765 
18.927 
46,867 

277.092 
61,826 

184.658 

20.360 

300,589 

1.249.311 

Copper  matte 

29.229 
25.272 
16. 233 
6.135 

20,071 

136.428 
4.39. 689 
25.909 
32. 159 
57.810 

218.935 

Cork  waste 

Mineral  waters,  etc 

Tease's 

43  956 

Fertilizers:  Phosphate 

17.303 

riher,  ratfia 

77, 173 

Flowers,  preserved:  Immor- 
telles  

Vegetables: 

Beans  and  lentils 

Peas,  dried 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

413.669 

]  riiits 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Nuts 

129  444 

Glue 

2,587 

Greases  and  oils 

Wool 

Hair,  and  manufactures  of. . . 

All  other  articles 

961.309 

Hats,  felt 

Total 

Hides  imd  skins: 

192.319 

133.610 

5.047 

65,547 

6,142,050 

5,0t)5,552 

Cattle,  dry 

Goat,  dry 

Rabbit 

Sheep . 

Export  embargoes  account  mainly  for  the  decreased  trade,  the 
principal  articles  affected  being  wool,  beans,  crude  glycerin,  skin.s, 
aluminum,  bauxite,  and  cheese. 

The  decline  in  copra  and  olive  oil  shipments  was  due  mainly  to 
increased  domestic  consumption,  the  manufacture  of  coconut  butter 
from  copra  oil  being  particularly  active,  owing  to  important  army 
contracts. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  total  decrease  in  the  export 
movement  was  considerably  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  decrease 
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Ill  values,  as  the  selling  prices  durino-  1015   ^\Qre^  ou  the   whole, 
materially  higher  than  in  1914. 

Exports  to  the  Philippines  during  1915  totaled  $12,259  in  value, 
as  compared  with  $10,098  in  1914.  The  principal  items  were:  Ver- 
muth, $4,309;  medicinal  compounds,  $3,507;  and  i^>erfunierj,  $2,210. 
The  shipments  to  Porto  Rico  consisted  onlv  of  liqueurs,  and  were 
valued  at  $205,  against  $2,770  during  the  i)receding  j'ear.  There 
were  no  declared  exports  for  Hawaii.  Returned  American  goods 
amounted  to  $173,815,  as  against  $18,089  in  1911. 


CETTE  AGENCY. 

Consular  Agent  Carl  D.  Hagelin,  of  Cette,  reports  that  com- 
mercial conditions  in  that  city  during  1915  were  satisfactory.  Im- 
ports for  the  account  of  the  French  Government  and  the  transit 
of  merchandise  to  Switzerland  gave  the  port  of  Cette  an  unprece- 
dented activity.  At  times  the  port  was  congested,  and  the  handling 
of  cargoes  was  greatly  dela,yed.  The  shortage  of  the  1915  wine 
crop  caused  a  large  importation  of  wine  from  Algeria  and  Spain 
and  the  Cette  commerce  profited  by  the  steadily  rising  prices.  These 
imports  were  intended  mainl}'^  for  Paris  and  the  military  zone, 
and  the  tank-car  and  wine-cask  business  was  more  remunerative 
than  in  any  preceeding  year. 

The  small  wine  crop  was  due  to  the  prevalence  of  mildew  and 
cochylis  and  the  inadequate  treatment  of  the  vines  resulting  from 
the  scarcity  of  labor.  The  wine  growers  of  the  district,  however, 
were  compensated  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for  their  product, 
which  sold  for  12  to  15  francs  ($2.32  to  $2.90)  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  reached  65  to  75  francs  ($12.54  to  $14.47)  per  hecto- 
liter (20.42  gallons)  with  supplies  left  over  from  the  abundant  crop 
of  1914. 

Articles  Imported  from  the  "United  States — Total  Imports. 

In  normal  years  the  imports  of  American  goods  at  Cette  con- 
sisted almost  exclusively  of  pitch,  petroleum,  sulphur,  oak  staves, 
and  lumber.  As  a  consequence  of  the  war  conditions,  wheat  and 
oats  were  also  received  from  the  United  States  during  1915,  but  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  and  exorbitant  freight  rates  there 
were  no  imports  of  sulphur  and  staves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  these  products  im- 
ported from  all  countries  and  from  the  United  States  during  the 
last  two  years: 


Articles. 


1914 


From  all 
coimtries. 


From 

United 
States. 


1915 


From  all 
countries. 


From 

United 
States. 


Petroleum: 

Crude 

Rcflned 

Phosphate,  roclc 

Pitcli 

Sulphur 

Lumber 

Staves,  oak 


Metric  tons. 
0  4,123,963 
09,001,717 
47, 777 
56,820 
33,341 
12,260 
16, 873 


Metric  tons. 

0  4,123,963 

0  8,472,232 

9,771 

19,279 

11,075 


0,521 


Metric  tons. 

0  159,099 

0  21,049,437 

22,122 

29,523 

41,463 

14,300 

2,890 


Metric  tons. 

0  145,099 

0  20,893,000 


5,284 


o  Gallons. 
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In  addition  to  the  forej^oing,  31,232  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  .^,853 
metric  tons  of  oats  were  imjjorted  from  the  United  States  dnrin*;  the 
year — exclusive  of  h\rge  quantities  of  tliese  prodTu-ts  received  in 
transit  to  Switzerland.  It  is  also  reported  that  to  the  abo\  e  figures 
sliould  be  added  35.910  metric  tons  of  crude  ]>etroleuin  irnporls^!  from 
Boraeo. 

The  trade  in  American  manufactured  articles  in  the  Cette  district 
is  limited,  the  local  dealers  receiving  their  supplies  from  Paris  and 
Marseille  firms.  American  automobiles  are  being  employed  to  a  lap- 
idly  increasing  extent  in  the  district.  Among  the  other  well-known 
American  products  sold  here  ai-e  typewriters  and  supplies  and  house- 
hold hardware. 
Beclai'ed  Exports  to  the  United  States — Shipping. 

The  principal  exports  from  Cette  are  wine,  argols  (crude  tar- 
tar), liqueurs,  crude  drugs,  fertilizei's,  paper  stock,  seeds,  and  candied 
fruits. 

The  declared  exports  from  Cette  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,150,199  in  1915,  against  $816,359  in  1914.  The  leadmg  item  was 
argols,  valued  at  $1,049,696,  as  against  $663,040  during  the  preceding 
year.  The  increase  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1914  wine  crop  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  1913,  and  that  the  prices  were  much 
higher.  The  other  important  declared  exports  during  1915  were: 
Crude  drugs,  $25,553;  paper  stock,  $34,711;  and  wine  and  vermouth, 
$33,27-1.  During  1914  the  value  of  the  shipments  of  crude  drugs  was 
$12,215 ;  of  paper  stock,  $46,612 ;  and  of  wine  and  vennouth,  $54,639. 
Exports  of  celery  .seeds  fell  from  $18,130,  in  1914,  to  $523,  in  1915. 
There  were  no  exports  of  bauxite  la.st  year  owing  to  the  export  em- 
bargo, but  in  1914  the  bauxite  shipments  amountecl  to  $15,203.  Ship- 
ments to  the  Philippines  consisted  of  $1,100  worth  of  cigarette 
paper,  as  against  $2,330  worth  in  1914.  There  were  no  exports  to 
Hawaii  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  entries  into  the  port  of  Cette  in  1915  totaled  1,178  vessels  of 
920,328  tons,  as  against  1,289  vessels  of  1,063,585  tons  in  1914.  For- 
eign vessels  were  slightly  in  excess  of  those  under  the  French  flag. 
No  American  vessel  visited  the  port  last  year. 

CORSICA. 

The  island  of  Corsica,  in  the  consular  district  of  Marseille,  is  one 
of  the  least-developed  sections  of  France,  both  industrially  and  com- 
mercially. Even  with  its  fertile  soil  it  is  partly  dependent  on  imports 
for  foodstuffs.  Its  mineral  resources,  which  comprise  important  de- 
posits of  arsenic  (realgar),  copper,  antimony,  iron,  mispickel,  man- 
ganese, and  lead,  have  remained  practically  untouched.  Excellent 
mineral  waters  are  abundant,  but  they  are  not  properly  exploited, 
owing  to  lack  of  capital.  Hail  and  water  transportation  facilities  are 
also  inadequate. 

Wheat,  wine,  chestnuts,  barley,  oats,  and  olives  are  the  principal 
staples.  The  aggregate  production  of  fruits,  olives  excepted,  averages 
a  few  thousand  tons,  and  is  far  below  the  quantity  that  could  be 
easily  grown.  The  chief  obstacle  is  the  prejudice  against  farm  work, 
which  is  said  to  be  still  prevalent  among  the  native  population! 
Agricultural  laborers  are,  in  fact,  recruited  largely  auKug  Italian 
immigrants. 
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Principal  Industries — Imports  and  Exports. 

The  Corsican  forests,  Aviiicli  cover  an  area  of  about  375,000  acres, 
or  approximate!}'  20  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  island,  and 
which  contain  many  valuable  species  of  trees,  furnish  the  materials 
lor  the  leading  industries,  which  are  the  extraction  of  tannin  from 
cliestnut  bark,  the  preparation  of  briar  root  for  pipes,  lumbering, 
and  cork  manufacture.  Next  in  importance  are  the  olive-oil,  cheese, 
tobacco,  macaroni,  leather,  and  basket-ware  industries. 

During  1915,  owing  chiefly  to  scarcity  of  laborers  resulting  from 
tlie  military  mobilization  in  France  and  Italy,  there  was  a  consider- 
able decrease  in  the  output  of  nearly  all  these  industries.  The  agri- 
cultural production  also  suffered  from  the  same  cause  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  below  the  average. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  concerning  the  import  and  export 
trade,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  imports  were  much  larger  than  usual, 
the  most  important  items  being  flour,  coal,  petroleum,  and  various 
food  products.  An  important  share  of  these  supplies  was  obtained 
indirectly  from  the  United  States,  The  export  trade  fell  off  consid- 
erably on  account  of  the  industrial  situation. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Corsica  amounted 
in  1915  to  $27,512,  as  against  $37,980  in  1914.  The  only  product 
shipped  in  1915  was  citrons  in  brine.  The  1914  shipments  consisted 
of  citrons  in  brine,  valued  at  $24,794,  and  corkwood,  valued  at  $13,18G. 
No  shipments  were  made  to  Porto  Kico  during  the  past  year,  against 
$819  worth  of  various  products  in  1914.  There  were  no  declared  ex- 
ports to  the  Philippines  during  the  last  two  years. 
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